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TERMS. 

Tue Crrcv.ar is published by Communists, and 
for Connunists. Its main object is to help the ed- 
ucation of several can federated Associations, who 
are practically devoted to the Pentecost principle 
of connunity of property. Nearly all of its 
realers outside of those Associations are Commu- 
nists in principle. It is supported almost entire.y 
by the free contributions of this Communist con- 
stituency. A Paper with such objects and such 
resources, cannot properly be offered for sale.— 
Freely we receive, and we freely give. Whoever 
pistes to read The Circular, can have it wiruows 
PAYING, OR PROMISING TO PAY, by apply'ng through 
the mail, or at 43, Willow Place, Brooklyn. If 
any one chooses to pay, he may send two pdoLLars 
for the yearly volume ; but he must not require us 
tc keep his accounts. We rely on the free gifts of 
the Funily Cirele for which we labor. 

T&S Comnunications should be addressed to— 
“Tur Circutar, Brooklyn, N. ¥.” 
Rrwenvewverey WN Cerne 
LEONARD & COMPANY, PRINTERS, 

“es eel 
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Family-Talk.---No. 3. 
ON THE NICODEMUS-TRIBE, 

A.—We are surrounded by a circle of 
friends, near to us, and yet separate from 
us, and, in consequence of their spiritual 
vicinity and friendly feelings toward us, 
having more or less influence upon us, 
who are ashamed of the gospel of Christ. 
They are persons that do not want evi- 
dence of the truth of the gospel we preach 
—who are satisfied in their private delib- 
erations that we are right, butare ashamed 
toown it. And I see it is natural that 
this should be the fact—that it might be 
assumed from the nature of the gospel of 
Christ on the one hand, and from the infir- 
mities of human nature on the other. The 
which Jesus Christ 
and his apostles 


primitive gospel 
preached personally, 
preached after him, was of a character 
that separated those that believed it from 
the world, and particularly from their 
families and friends ; it made a man’s foes 
they of his own household. It was a gos- 
pel that required men to humble them- 
selves as Christ humbled himself, and sub- 
mit themselves to the cross, and so was 
directly opposed to the pride of the world. 
Christ and the apostles and the Primitive 
church were undoubtedly surrounded by 
a circle like Nicodemus, persons who were 
well disposed enough, and intellectually 
convinced, but ashamed to confess Christ 
before men. Christ had a good deal to 
say on that point from time to time ; as, 
‘How can ye believe who receive honor 
one of another ;’ ‘ Whosoever shall be 
ashamed of me and of my words, of him 
shall the Son of man be ashamed, &c. 
The gospel of Christ was then, and is 
now, a humiliating system, one that calls 
men into a strange position, and disgraces 
them before the world. The cross of 
Christ is the same now that it was then. 

B.—There is no occasion to assume that 
we are surrounded by a circle of Nicode- 
mus-friends, though, as has been shown, 
it mizht be assumed from the nature of 
the gospel, and the nature of man; for 
there is plenty of evidence in facts that it 
isso. Mr. A., for instance, does not want 
any more evidence that we are right; he 
would not be moved by it if he had it—for 
when called to a decision, he avowed that 
he was afraid to face the world. Mrs. B. 
sends us word privately, that she highly 
values our discussions and criticisms; but 
she is ashamed to say any thing of tie 
kind openly. iia 

C.—Mr. C., who called. here, avowed 


*g. 


that he liked our views an thought them 


right: but it would not do to say any thing 
to his friends about them. The stranger 
from §8., who came here in the evening, 
was evidently under conviction of the most 
serious kind; but was ashamed to have it 
known, and said so. 

D.—We don’t know how many there 
| are among oursubscribers of the same kind. 

E.— Mr. D. was in this position some 
time, friendly. and favorable to our views, 
but ashamed of them, and now has grad- 
ually hardened his heart till he hates them. 
He says he wants to ‘avoid reading our 
writings, because they trouble him—they 
upset all the religion that has been built 
up for 1800 years; and he does not like to 
meddle with them; when we get more 
light he will pay attention to it.’ 

F’-—He wants to live in his house, if it 
is on fire, till the flames fairly break out 





and he is sure of it. 

G.—It is important that we should 
have our eyes open to these facts, because 
if this circle of persons who are ashamed 
of us, is the circle nearest to us, just the 
outside enclosure of spirits, they ar2 likely 
to have a great effect upon us. So far as 
we value their friendly feelings toward us, 
and feel friendly toward them, there is a 
secret communication going on, that will 
affect us, tending to make ws ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ. We want to keep 
clear of such influences, and stand up in 
the free, bold spirit of truth, glorying in 
Christ Jesus and his cross. 

H.—And in Communism, and the doc- 
trine of the Second Coming, and in all 
those deep and strong fortresses of truth 
that expose us to the contumely of the 
world. 

I.—The only way for us to do these 
Nicodemuses any good, is to separate our- 
selves from them, and refuse fellowship 
with their cowardice, making it manifest 
that we are not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ. 

J.—Instead of receiving their influence, 
we should send back such influences upon 
them, as will put power and courage 
enough into them to bring them out into 
a confession of Christ, or throw them olf 
from us. 

K.—It would do us good to go over all 
the great truths of the gospel, and say in 
our hearts, I am not ashamed of this, and 
I am not ashamed of that. ‘Take them 
up one by one; see what there is in them 
that the world despises; and face the 
foolishness of the gospel point by point, 
before God and before one another, and 
finally before the world, and say we are 
not ashamed of it. It is esteemed des- 
perate foolishness that we should believe 
in Christ as a Savior from sin ; I am not 
ashamed of that, [4/—We are not.] 
It is foolishness again to believe in Christ 
as a Savior of the body, and nourish the 
hope of victory over death—that is the 
wildest notion that ever got into a fanat- 
ic’s head ; I am not ashamed of it. [A/.— 
We are not.] It is foolish to believe that 
Christ came the second time 1800 years 
ago, raised the dead, and changed the liv- 
ing ; but I do believe in it, and am not 
ashamed of it. [All—We are not.] It 








is foolish to believe in the rightfulness 





and feasibility of Communism, of having 
all things common ; I do believe in it, and 
I am not ashamed of it. [.4d/—We are 
not. | ; 
L.—Paul gives this reason for not be- 
ing ashamed of the gospel of Christ—be- 
cause it is ‘ the power of God unto salva- 
tion to’ every one that believeth.’ He 
was not ashamed of it, because it is what 
it professes to be—a practical, reliable 
force to save men. Suppose a man goes 
into some line of business that his friends 
think never will pay, and so try to dis- 
courage him and persuade him that it 
is a hair-brained undertaking ; but he 
goes on and makes money; will he be 
ashamed of it ? Well, we can say on 
the same ground that we are not ashamed 
of the gospel of salvation from sin ; we 
have had faith in Christ to deliver us 
from selfishness, and he has done it, and 
ona scale that shows he can do it to 
any extent. Why should we be ashamed 
of our faith in Jesus Christ as a savior 
from disease, when he has proved him- 
self soto us? It is a matter of fact 











‘}them, but to free ourselves. 





with us. Shall we be ashamed of it—of 
an actual benefit and blessing ? 

M.—We have no more reason to be 
ashamed of our faith in Christ, as a sa- 
vior from disease, than other folks have 
to be ashamed of their confidence in 
doctors, 

N.—Why should we be ashamed of a 
gospel that has produced the Oneida As- 
sociation ? 

OU.—1 believe we can turn the tables 
upon these cowardly friends and make 
them ashamed of the position they stand 
in—knowing the truth and not contessing 
it. We have reason to be ashamed of 
them. 

/’.—I think the main point is not to 
judge or condemn them, or try to convert 
If they are 
ashamed of Christ, it may be a damage to 
us to have their friendship, and we must 
secure ourselves against that damage if 
we can, and cast their cowardice from us, 

(/.—It is easy to see that we are in 
circumstances of peculiar temptation to 
be ashamed. We stand opposed to all 
the ditierent sects in the world. In the 
first place there isa great outside circle 
of infidels who demand that we should 
be ashamed of believing in the Bible; 
and then there is a great class of semi- 
infidels, among whom are our neighbors, 
the Socialists, who think that our devotion 
to the Bible is contemptible. Next to 
them are the Universalists, who demand 
that we shall be ashamed of the God of 
the Bible, who will destroy the wicked. 
Then the Orthodox demand that we shall 
be ashamed of the gospel which displaces 
the law. And all these classes demand 
that we shall be ashamed of salvation 
from sin, salvation from sickness and from 
death; and in general they demand that 
we shall be ashamed of any faith in the 
actual power of God and experience of 
real communication with Jesus Christ, and 
the Primitive church. The idea of mira- 
cles, and inspiration, and communication 
with God, is all fanatical and contemp- 
tible to them. 





Again, the world about us demand that 
we should be ashamed of our business- 
principles, our free-labor system, and of 
refusing to work like slaves. A certain 
class demand that we should be ashamed 
of the doctrine of subordination, and mu- 
tual dependence. The Gentile spirit 
would make us ashamed of the covenant 
that God made with Abraham, and 
ashamed to hold up Christ as the king of 
the Jews, and the Jewish nation as the 
royal nation, through which all the other 
nations are to be blessed. But let them 
be ashamed who will, we will rejoice that 
we are counted worthy to suffer shame for 
these principles. 

- [A day or two after this talk, the following 
letter was received, which is so apropos that we 
append it. If we criticise the cowardice of some, 
the courage of others is truly praise-worthy.—Re- 
porter. | 

—‘ Your paper is taken by only one 
person to my knowledge in this town.— 
This person is talked about as being cra- 
zy, deluded, whimsical, and many other 
epithets of similar character. But not- 
withstanding the bad character he bears 
amongst his neighbors, I, as one of those 
neighbors, have observed that he is uncom- 
monly attentive in visiting the sick and as- 
sisting the destitute. He contrives to 
mingle much of Scripture and religion in 
all his conversation, and yet he does not 
unite with any of the orthodox churches. 
He is very plain in his dress, and is not 
avaricious. 

I have borrowed the Circular occasion- 
ally, and become very much interested in 
its contents. I have concluded to ask 
to have them sent to me also; notwith- 
standing by so doing I incur the displeas- 
ure of all my relatives, and I suppose 
shall soon be ridiculed like my neighbor, ” 





FOR THE CIRCULAR, 
Phrenology and Communism. 

It is manifest that the faith organs on the 
top of the head, must take the lead in the 
character of persons, in order that they may 
produce the fruits of righteousness. Phre- 
nulogists admit this, and say that hardly any 
are to be found who are organized, according 
to their standard of perfection. Holding the 
theory that people must be perfect by them- 
selves as individuals, they say that this per- 
rection is to be attained, only by means of a 
long process of training, extending through 
many generatious. What a discouraging the- 
ory is this, A person is told that he inherits 
a bad organization. ‘Then he is told that by 
a liie-long effort of self-denial, he may make 
a little improvement, and transmit a better 
organization to his posterity. He has the 
whole strength of tue habits and tendencies of 
past generations to resist, in trying to gaip 
«pon tumself; aud then he can expect to reap 
but a small part of the reward of his labors. 
No wonder that men fall back discouraged, 
in view of this dreary prospect. 

The gospel of Christ promises better things. 
It provides a place for all varieties of organ- 
ization. Christ wants just such variously 
developed characters as we see around us, to 
build his church with. The same organization 
which is a mistortune to a man in isolated life, 
will quality him to make glorious music, in the 
combination of the church. Here comes in 
Paul’s doctrine ot strength being made perfect 
in weakness. As it isin the world, a man’s 
excesses or deficiences in the different de- 
partments of his character, are his weakness. 
They are ports of entry to evil spirits. The 





devil assails the weakest points, and the man 
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is overcome of evil. But these infirmities are 
equally available to let in the spirit of Christ. 
Paul gloried in his infirmities, that the power 
of Christ might rest upon him. They were 
ports of entry to an almighty spirit. It was 
on this principle that his strength was made 
perfect in weakness. A man without any 
weakness, ‘is like timber without mortices or 
tenons, and is therefore incapable of being 
framed into a building. Instead, then, of com- 
plaining and finding fault, that as individuals 
we are imperfectly organized, let us rejoice 
that we are not whole beings by ourselves, 
but that we were made for combination with 


others. Oe Pe 
Wallingford, May 7, 1853. 
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“ Sovereignty of the Individual.” 

The formula insisted on by the school of re 
formers, of which Mr. Josiah Warren is the 
chief, and Mr. S. P. Andrews, the expounder, is— 
“ The Sovereignty of every Individual, to be exer- 
cised at his own cost.” The meaning of this, as 
we understand it, is that every one should be at 
liberty to do as he pleases, i. e. to do wrong if he 
pleases, provided he does not throw the burden- 
some consequences of his actions on others. And, 
further it is implied in the last member of the 
formula, that if the individual in the exercise of 
his sovereignty does throw the burdensome con- 
sequences of his acts on others, then others have 
a right to criticise, resist, and restrain him, to 
any extent that is necessary to secure their own 
rights. 

We have no fear of this formula, and no dispo- 
sition to quarrel with it. All we ask is, that the 
limitation, as well as the main principle contained 
in it, shall be thoroughly considered. In our 
view, that limitation, when it is fully understood, 
will entirely displace the principle of individual 
sovereignty, and land all in Communism. 

We deny that the sovereignty of the individual 
can be exercised at his own cost exclusively, in 
any case whatever, for the two following reasons. 

1. Admitting, for the present, that there are 
two sorts of actions, one directly affecting only 
personal interests, and the other affecting directly 
the interests of outsiders; still we hold, that a 
part of the cost of the personal actions, if they are 
injurious, falls on all who have an interest in the 
personal value of the individual self-injured, i, ec. 
on his neighbors, on society, on the universe of 
being. Every man has valuable property in eve- 
ry other man, as really as he has in any other 
part of the creation of God. The man who in- 
jures his own value injures the property of God, 
and of all God’s family. God and his family have 
therefore a right to interfere, criticise, and resist, 
in the case of personal as well as social wrong-do- 
ing, according to the formula ; and so the formula, 
by its own limitations, dissolves into nothing. 

2. It is not true that there are any actions 
whose direct effects terminate on the doer. The 
distinction between personal and social acts is on- 
ly apparent. When we go beyond visible indi- 
vidualities into the realm of spirits, we find that 
our doings, however private, impress themselves 
on the vital medium, which is common to all.— 
Every thought is an act, and every act is a bless- 
ing or a curse to the universe of life. Has a man, 
living among men, a right, in the exercise of his 
individual sovereignty, to infect himself with con- 
tagious disease, on the ground that he does it at 
his own cost? The right to sin against one’s self, 
spiritually considered, isin effect the right to ra- 
diate contagion. Dr. Nichols shall be our witness 
on this point. In his Esoteric Anthropology, he 
thus lays down the social law : 

No organ of the body, no cell which adds its 
almost infinitesimal life to the structure of an or- 
gan, can be isolated from all the other organs and 
cells. Complete in its individuality, it is yet 
held in the bonds of closest sympathy. One life 
pervades all—one spirit governs all. If one is 
happy, all rejoice; if one is diseased, all suffer.— 
So it is with the individual man and the race.— 
Each man has his own individual life, his rights, 
his happiness; but a bond of social sympathy, 
and a great soul of humanity, pervades the race. 
All humanity suffers for the disease or wicked- 
ness of any individual; all humanity is ennobled 
by every great deed. These are mysteries; but 
life, and death, and immortality are mysteries. 

Again, the last emphatic words of Dr. Nichols 
book are these :— 

“Man is an individual; but he is as mucha 


as one of his organs is a part of his body. ‘We 
are all members, one of another.’ ” 

This social law is not so deep a mystery, but 
that the working of it can be felt as well as rec- 
ognized in theory. There are those, to whom the 
presence of selfishness in thought or spirit, with- 
out act, is as sensibly oppressive as any overt 
outrage. 

If this be the law, how can individual sover- 
eignty ever be exercised at one’s own cost? Can 
the finger burn itself or do any wrong in its own 
sphere, without injury to the body ? Sovereignty 
of the individual, exercised at his own cost, would 
be possible only in the impossible state of abso- 
lute seclusion from the universe. 

Thus while the Warren school make their fa- 
vorite formula the warrant of universal individu- 
alism and separateness of interests, we deduce 
from the concession contained in its limitation, 
the legitimacy of entire Communism, and the 
right of free criticism. We admit that if an in- 
dividual could exercise his sovereignty at his own 
cost, he might lawfully isolate himself and repel 
foreign interference as impertinent; but forasmuch 
as every man, whether he knows it or not, has an 
interest, direct and indirect, in the character, con- 
duct, and entire condition of every other man, we 
hold that the formalities of separate interests are 
pernicious fallacies, and every man by the same 
rational law that requires him to ‘love his neigh- 
bor as himself, is bound, according to his ability, 
to inspect and criticise his neighbor as himself. 





Working from Attraction. 

It is not thought immodest for those who have 
invented some useful machine, or discovered some 
valuable art, to advertise its merits and present 
the beauty of its principle in every possible light. 
On similar grounds we ought not to be thought 
yain-glorious when in giving credit to the principle 
of Communism, we have to praise our own folks. 
We wish to praise our printing-office hands a lit- 
tle—not on their account, but to glorify the sys- 
tem under which they work, and so to glorify the 
Pentecostal spirit, which, descending from heaven, 
has developed this system. 

When the last Wednesday’s paper was getting 
out, one delay after another, not from any fault in 
the hands, brought it late to the press. It was 
midnight before the form was corrected, ready for 
the striking-off. As the day’s work had been ra- 
ther hard, and it was so late, the Editors proposed 
that for once the time should go by, and the print- 
ing be put off till morning. But the mere propo- 
sal raised such a buzzing in the office, that it 
looked more like a strike than any thing we have 
seen. No—they were not tired—they had been 
nearly as late a good many times—nothing would 
do but to finish. So the strike begun, sure 
enough; and the paper was printed and mailed, 
and the brothers who carried it to the New-York 
Post-Office, returned by the grey light of the 
morning. H. 


The News. 

.... We see by the Tribune of this morning, 
which has advices from Mexico up to the 4th of 
May, that Santa Anna has been inaugurated and 
formed his Cabinet. Also that he has confirmed 
the contract of his predecessor with Colonel Sloo, 
to build a Railroad across the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec, and the treaty recently negociated, guaran- 
teeing the neutrality of that route. He has also 
“proclaimed an arbitrary law with regard to the 
press, requiring all the papers to be licensed by 
Government, and the proprietors to deposit large 
sums as securities, and copies of every article with 
Government officers before publication, and to ab- 
stain entirely from discussing political matters.— 
Severe penalties attend the infringement of these 
rules,and also as to publishing matter denominated 
subversive, seditious, libelous, immoral, and ca- 
lumnious. In consequence of this law several of 
the most prominent Mexican journals, including 
The Monitor, had been discontinued.” 

....QOne of the principal items of news by 
several of the latest arrivals from Europe has been 
the reported difficulty between Kossuth and the 
British Government, founded on the discovery 
and seizure by the police of a quantity of rockets 
and other war materials, already made or being 
made in a factory at Rotherhite, London, for the 
use of Kossuth, as it was alleged. Kossuth, how- 
ever, denies that they were for him, and asserts 
positively that he has “no store of war materia] 
whatever in England.” He also complains of the 
system of espidnage that has been practised to- 
wards him by the British police, and says that he 
lives in constant fear that his house may be 


searched, and _his private letters and memoranda 
examined, and thereby the lives of many of his 








part of a human society, people, nation, and race, 





friends and compatriots in Hungary and other pla- 
ces be endangered. He claims security from such 
proceedings under the common law of England, | 
The Government declares that no prosecution is 
intended against Kossuth for the rocket affair. 
The Messrs. Hale, proprietors of the factory at | 
otherhite, have, however, been prosecuted and 
fined. While asserting that the rockets were not 
made for Kossuth, they refuse to tell who they | 
were made for. 
excitement, and a great deal of discussion in the | 


This affair has occasioned much | 
papers, as it intimately concerns the safety of the 
political refugees from the continent. 

... Nothing is yet positively known in regard 
to the negotiation pending between Russia and 
Turkey, and much anxiety is felt as to the result, 
In view of this anxiety, Lord Clarendon (of the 
British Cabinet) stated in Parliament that there 
was no occasion for alarm, and “expressed his be- 


lief that nothing in relation to the Russian mission 
would cause any interruption to the peace of Eu- 
rope, and that there was every prospect of a per- 
fect harmony between the great powers of Europe 
to maintain the integrity of the Turkish Empire.” 
But this may not prove so, as it is stated in the 
accounts from Constantinople, that both Russia 
and Turkey still continue to make preparations 
for a possible rupture. 

. An insurrectionary attempt was made by 
the anti-republican party at Freiburg, Switzerland, 
on the 22d of April, but was promptly put down 
by the civic and militia force ; not however with- 
out bloodshed, as several of the insurgents were 
killed. The immediate object of the insurrection 
seems to have been to overturn the radical execu- 
tive of the canton of Freiburg, and its constitution, 
which is founded on universal suffrage. It is sta- 
ted that the movement was under the incitement 
and direction of the Jesuits. 

oe A rebellion has for some time past been 
in progress in China, which threatens to over- 
throw the reigning dynasty. The Tribune sums 
up the present aspect of things thus : 

In China, we hear of a quite startling event, 
namely, the capture of the city of Nankin by the 
rebels, and the probable downfall of the Tartar-dy- 
nasty, which has ruled the country for two hun- 
dred years. It is said that only European interven- 
tion can save the brother of the Sun and Moon 
from being pulled down from that lofty relation- 
ship. Such aid we presume he will not receive, 
and therefore his downfall may be expected. 





E== The Caloric Engine for the New York 
Evening Post, which was to have been put in op- 
eration some time during the present month, has 
been sent to France. Captain Ericsson was 
obliged to have an Engine in operation there by 
the 20th of June, in order to secure his patent; 
and as this was the only one he had completed, 
he was under the necessity of getting the consent 
of the proprietors of the Post to send it,—though 
it was very much to their disappointment—promi- 
sing to build them another as speedily as possible. 





Curprer Surps—Extraorpinary Speep—Cuat- 
LeNGES, &c.—We learn from the Erening Post, 
that there has been considerable excitement and 
discussion among commercial men, respecting the 
comparative sailing merits of several clipper ships 
now in this port, which have made remarkably 
short trips from the Sandwich Islands to New 
York. The clipper Sovereign of the Seas made 
the time from Honolulu to this port in 82, the 
Comet in 834, and the Flying Dutchman in 85 
days. The feeling was so great that bets were 
offered and taken among the shipping merchants 
to this effeect:—That the Comet will beat the 
Queen of Clippers from New-York to San Fran- 
cisco: that the Young America will beat the 
Queen of Clippers: that the Comet will beat the 
Young America, and that the Flying Cloud will 
beat the Queen of Clippers. But so great was the 
excitement, that one man offered to wager 50 or 
100,000 dollars that the Sovereign of the Seas, un- 
der the command of Capt. Wilson, would outsail 
any vessel in the world—the trial to be made 
from San Francisco to New-York. 





‘I ’spects 1r GRowED.’—The following is taken 
from a report of Prof. Stowe’s speech at Glasgow : 

He begged in the name of Mrs. Stowe, and in 
his own name, to thank them for the cordiality of 
their reception, but he could not find words to do 
it. Was it true that all this affectionate interest 
was merited? (Cheers.) He could not help feel- 
ing in regard to that book, ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
as the negro said, ‘I don’t ’spects any one ever 
made it, I ’spects it growed.’ (A laugh.) Under 
the pressure of the horrid Fugitive-Slave law, on a 
mind like that, (pointing to Mrs. Stowe) the book 
sprang right up from the soul, ready-made. And 
sometimes, when amid the outpourings of vitu- 
peration, he had seen the modest and quiet ex- 
pression of Mrs. Stowe’s face, he could not help 
thinking of the poor little boy in school, who on 
being found fault with one afternoon, said, ‘ Please 
Sir, I did not whistle, it whistled itself’ (A 


dews, rejected by the Tribune. 





laugh.) Now that was the truth of this book. 


Matter for Discussion. 


The controversy on the Marriage question, - which 
was commenced last winter in the Wew York Obser- 
ver and the Tribune, and in which Messrs. James, 
Greeley, and Andrews took part, though it disap- 
peared from those papers after a few rounds, is not 
yet ended. Mr. 8S. P. Andrews has just published 
shilling pamphlet, with the following title : 


** Love, Marriage, anv Divorce, anp Tue Sover- 
EIGNTY OF THE INDIvipuaL. A Discussion by Hen- 
ry James, Horace Greeley, and Stephen Pear] 
Andrews: including the final replies of Mr. An- 
New York: String- 
er & Townsend, Publishers. (Popular Edition, 
50,000 copies.) 

We copy below from the introductory chapter of 
this pamphlet, an admirable statement of the ques- 
tions at issue between the Socialists and society as 
itis. Free and full discussion of these questions 
must come sooner or later. We are glad to see them 
stated in the plainest terms. Though Liberty 1s not 
the ultimate good, yet it is the space in which the 
ultimate good will develope itself. So we say, 
God speed the advent of free discussion and free ex- 
periment. 

We are bound to repeat, however, that intelligent 
loyalty to the Bible, spiritual regeneration, free 
criticism, and a clear understanding of the distine- 
tion between amative and propagative physiology, 
are, in our view, the indispensable conditions of true 
progress in the direction toward which this discus- 
sion looks. 


Freedom is the open boast, the watchword, and 
the rallying cry of all the most advanced nations 
of Christendom. But there is a tacit assumption 
in the midst of all this, that the Family Institu- 
tion must forever remain intact. It is the social 
idol, as Royalty has been the political, and the 
Church the religious idol of mankind. This as- 
sumption rests, as in the other cases, upon anoth- 
er, namely, the utility, the indispensableness of 
that Institution, first, to the preservation of Puri- 
ty in the intercourse of the sexes, and secondly, to 
the proper care and affectionate culture of chil- 
dren, and finally, to the protection and support of 
the weaker sex. Sexual Purity, the Preservation 
of Offspring, and the Security of the Weaker Sex, 
are intuitively felt to be right and good; hence 
the Family, it is assumed, is sacred and divine, 
and hence, again, that in no case must it be ques- 
tioned or assailed. But Freedom for the affec- 
tions is liable to pass the limits of the Family, 
and freedom (of this sort) is therefore a bad thing. 
Hence, at this point, a reaction against Freedom. 

The general human mind seldom mistakes in 
reasoning. Theerror, if there be one, is more 
commonly the false assumption of some fact or 
facts to reason from, or else incompleteness in 
carrying on the process to its final results. If 
the fact be so, that Purity can be cultivated and 
preserved, children properly reared, and women 
protected, only in the Family, all the other conse- 
quences logically follow, and there is one species 
of Human Freedom—an exception to the general 
estimate of that attribute of manhood—a curse 
and a blight instead of a blessing, a thing to be 
warred on and exterminated, not to be aspired 
after, lauded, and cherished. 

It is certainly a legitimate question to ask, Is 
the fact really so? Are the three desiderata 1 
have indicated, only attainable through a certain 
existing institution which mankind have, marvel- 
ously enough, had the wisdom to establish—in 
the midst of their general ignorance and undeyel- 
opment in all other respects—upon precisely the 
right basis ? 

First, then, as respects the first point, the pre- 
servation of Sexual Purity. To determine whe- 
ther Perpetual and Exclusive Marriage is essen- 
tial to that end, we must first answer the question: 
What constitutes Purity ? To this question, the 
common, | may say the vulgar answer is, Fidelity 
to the Marriage Relation (or, in the absence of 
that bond, no Sexual Relation at all.) Put into 
categorical formula, the two propositions are then 
simply as follows: 1. The Marriage Institution is 
Sacred becuase it is Indispensable to the Preser- 
vation of Purity. 2. Purity is the Preservation 
of the Marriage Institution. Of course this rota- 
ry method of ratiocination is simply absurd, and 
can not, fora moment, satisfy the really philo- 
sophical or inquiring mind. 


Let me, then, give a different answer to this 
question and see whowilldemur. Sexual Purity, 
I will say, is that kind of relation, whatever it be, 
between the sexes, which contributes in the highest 
degree to their mutual health and happiness, ta- 
king into account the remote as well as the imme- 
diate results. 

If this definition is accepted, then clearly the 
whole field is open to new, radical, and scientific 
investigation, physiological, psychological, and 
economical, infinitely broader and more thorough 
than the world has ever yet even thought of ap- 
plying ; and he must be a fearful Egotist who, in 
the present stage of our experiences, can venture 
toaffirm that he knows the whole truth, the final 
word of Science, on the subject. One thing only 
is certain, namely, that absolute Freedom, accom- 
panied, too, by the temporary evils of an ignorant 
use of that Freedom, is a condition precedent, even 
to furnish the facts upon which to reason safely at 
all upon thematter. Any settlement of the ques- 
tion by us now would have hardly as much value 
as a decision made in the heart of Russia upon 
the best form of Human Government. No pre- 
tension can be made that Purity, in the sense in 
which I use the term, has ever yet been attained 
by laws to enforce it. Prostitution, in Marriage 
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and out of ’ 
ty as it is. now to be discussed. 


“If the workings of Freedom should prove that} Suppose, then that in some future day, under 
Purity in this sense is attainable otherwise, this | the operation of Equity, and with such provision 
argument in behalf of Compulsory Marriage fails. | as has been hinted at for the care of children, 
On the contrary, if Freedom is forever prohibited | Women find it as easy to earn an independent 
hereafter, as it forever has been prohibited here-’ living as Men ; and that, by the same arrangement, 
tofore, how is it to be known that such a result | the expense of rearing a child to the early age at 
would not come of it? One portion of mankind | which, by other corresponding arrangements, it is 
believe there would, and another that there would able to earn its own living, is reduced toa mini- 
not, while the opportunity is refused to submit mum—a slight ec msideration for either parent. 
the question to the test of experiment and fact. | Suppose that suggestions of economy have substi- 

The second point is the care and culture of| tuted the large unitary edifice for the isolated 
children. Certainly small boast can be made of | home, and that, freed by these changes from the 
the success of mankind hitherto in the practice of | Te ofthe nursery and the household, Women 
that art, when statistics inform us that nearly one | }S enabled, even while a mother, to select what- 
half the whole human family die in infancy! and | €Ve? calling or profession suits her tastes and pur- 
when nine tenths of the remainder are merely  SU¢ It with devotion, or vary at will; and sup- 
grown up abortions, half made before birth, and pose that, under this system of living, universal 
worse distorted and perverted by ignorant mis-| health returns to bloom upon her cheek, and that 
management and horrible abuses afterward !— she develops new and unexpected powers of mind. 


Alas! Do children get cared for and reared in the 


mily arrangement now, with any skill, any true | le Ve 
= j | the responsibility and burden of her support, she 


science, any just appreciation of the real nature 


of that sublime but delicate task, which demands 


more precise knowledge, more refined instincts, 
and more prudence and judgment than any other ? 
Do our existing Domestic Institutions commend 
themselves by their fruits, or are the wholesale 


infanticides and the dreadful tortures of childhood | 
now prevalent, of a kind, the bare repetition of 


which will cause the ears of a later and wiser gen- 
eration to tingle? Is it not possible that our 
most cherished social usages may be as terrible to 
them to contemplate as the hecatombs of political 
murders by the Neapolitan Government are at 
this day to us ? 

Suppose now that a future experience should 
demonstrate the fact, that, of children reared in 
Unitary Nurseries, conducted by Skilled and Pro- 
fessional Nurses, Matrons, and Physiologists, the 
mothers—except those engaged by choice in the 
nursery—being, at most, within reach for the pur- 
pose of suckling their infants at given hours, not 
one in a hundred died during the first five years ! 
suppose that, by such an arrangement, the same 
labor which now requires the time of fifty wo- 
men, could be so systematized as to occupy no more 
than that of five, leaving forty-five persons free 
for productive industry in other departments! 
suppose that the children so reared grew up with 
larger frames and sounder constitutions, brighter 
intellects, livelier affections, and superior faculties 
in every way ; suppose that all this were so obvi- 
ous and incontestible, that no one ventured to 
dispute it, and so attractive that hardly any 
mother would desire or venture to attempt the 
isolated rearing of her babe, what would become 
of this second ground upon which the Family In- 
stitution is maintained by force of arms, as the 
sole means of appropriate guardianship for child- 
hood ? 

The third and last basis of the Family, is the 
protection and maintenance of women themselves. 
Here again, it does not seem me that the system 
in vogue, by which the husband and father earns 
all the money, and doles it out in charitable pit- 
tances to wife and daughters, who are kept as 
helpless dependants, in ignorance of business and 
the responsibilities of life, has achieved any deci- 
ded title to our exalted admiration. The poor 
stipendiaries of paternal or marital munificence 
are liable at any time to be thrown upon their 
own resources, with no resources to be thrown 
upon. The absence of all prior necessity for the 
exercise of prevision unfitting them for self-sup- 
port and protection, and the system affording 
them none but the most precarious assurances, 
their liabilities are terrible, and daily experiences 
are cruel in the extreme. At the best. and while 
the protection endures, its results are mental im- 
becility and bodily disease. There is hardly one 
woman in ten in our midst, who knows, from 
year’s end to year’s end, what it is to enjov even 
tolerable health. The few who, despite the sys- 
tem, attain some development, are tortured by 
the consciousness and the mortifications of their 
dependancy, and the perpetual succession of petty 
annoyances incident to it, of which their lordly 
companions, self-gratulatory for their own inten- 
tions of kindness, are profoundly unconscious.— 
Shut up to the necessity of this continuous and 
exhausting endurance, wives have the same mo- 
tives that slaves have for professing contentment, 
and smile deceitfully, while the heart swells indig- 
nantly, and the tear trembles in the eye. Man 
complains habitually of the waywardness and per- 
versity of Woman, and never suspects that he 
himself, and his own false relations to her, are the 
key to the thousand apparent contradictions in 
her deportment and character. The last thing 
that the husband is likely to know, in marriage as 
it is, is the real state of the heart that throbs next 
him as he lays his head upon his own _ pillow.— 
Woman, as well as the slave, must first be wholly 
free before she can afford to take the risk to speak 
freely. She dare not utter boldly her own com- 
plaint, and she will even denounce openly, while 
she prays fervently in secret for the God-speed of 
the friend who does it for her. 

The great lesson for the world to learn is, ‘hat 
human beings do not need to be taken care of. 
What they do need is, such conditions of Justice, 
and Freedom, and Friendly Coéperation, that they 
can take care of themselves. Provided for by 
another, and subject to his willas the return trib- 
ute, they pine, and sicken, and die. ‘This is true 
equally of Won. » as of Men; as true of wives as it 
8 of vassals or -orfs. Our whole existing marital 
system is the house of bondage and the slaughter- 
house of the female sex. Whether its evils are 
inherent or incidental, whether they belong to the 
essence or the administration of the Institution, 
whether they are remediable without or only by 





exquisiteness of taste, and charms of person ; that, 
in fine, while relieving the other sex entirely from 


proves incontestably her equality with Man in 
points where it has been denied, and her supe- 
riority in a thousand beautiful endowments which 
Freedom alone has enabled her to discover and 
exhibit; what, under these circumstances, becomes 
of this third and last necessity for the mainte- 
nance of the Institution of exclusive, and perpet 
ual, and compulsory marriage ? 

Carry this supposition still farther; assume, for 
illustration, that in Freedom the tendency to per- 
petual conjugial partnership should vindicate it- 
self, as supposed by some, as the Natural Law of 
the subject; or contrariwise, let it be assumed 
that a well-ordered Variety in the Love Relations 
is shown, by experience, to be just as essential to 
the highest development of the human being, both 
spiritually and materially, as Variety in food, oc- 
cupation, or amusement; or suppose, to render 
the case still stronger, that some new and striking 
pathological fact is discovered and put beyond 
doubt; for example, that a specific disease, at 
present a scourge of mankind, like Consumption 
or Scrofula, is wholly due to the want of certain 
subtile magnetic influences, which can only come 
from a more unrestrained contact and Freedom of 
Association between the sexes. Let us add, that 
just that Freedom of Contact and Association are 
found to moderate the passions instead of infla- 
ming them, and so to contribute, in the highest 
degree, to a general Purity of life, and the preva- 
lence of the most fraternal and tender regard.— 
Suppose, again, that Woman, when free, should 
exhibit an inherent God-given tendency to accept 
only the noblest and most highly endowed of the 
opposite sex to be the recipients of her choicest 
favors, and the sires of her offspring, rejecting the 
males of a lower degree, as the females of some 
species of the lower animals (who enjoy the free- 
dom that woman does not) are known to do; and 
that the grand sociatory fact should appear in the 
result, that, by this means, Nature has provided 
for an infinitely higher development of the race. 
Suppose, indeed, finally, that the Freedom of 
Woman is found, by experience, to have in every 
way, a healthful, restraining, and elevating influ- 
ence, in the same degree that the Freedom of Man 
to subjugate her, as in polygamic nations, has had 
an influence to degrade and deteriorate the race; 
and that, generally, God and nature have evidently 
delegated to Woman the supremacy in the whole 
affectional realm of human affairs—as they have 
consigned it to man in the intellectual—a function 
she could never begin rightly to perform until 
first freed herself from the trammels of conven- 
tionalism—the false sanctities of superstition and 
custom. Suppose all this to have been thoroughly 
well established both by reason and fact, what 
then becomes of this last ground of necessity for 
the Institution of Legal Marriage, or of Marriage 
at all ? 

When Purity, in its best sense, should be far 
better understood, and more prevalent without it 
than with it, and women and children better pro- 
tected and provided for, where would be the con- 
tinued demand for the maintenance of the now 
sacred and inviolable Family Institution? What, 
indeed, would render it impossible that that Insti- 
tution should fall into contempt, as other Institu- 
tions, hallowed in former times by equally sacred 
associations and beautiful idealizations, have done ? 

Who can foretell that isolated families may not 
come hereafter to be regarded as hot-beds of sel- 
fishness and narrow prejudice against the outside 
world, separating and destroying the unity of the 
human race; the same thing as between neigh- 
bors, that patriotic prejudices and antipathies 
and “ mountains interposed” are between nations ? 
Who shall say that it may not, perchance, be 
quoted upon us one or more generations hence, as 
some evidence of our barbarism, that a rich and 
religious citizen could sit down in quiet and hap- 
piness, surrounded by his wife and children, in the 
midst of comfort and luxury, bless God for his 
abundant mercies, and cite the Scripture that “ He 
who provides not for his own household hath de- 
nied the faith, and is worse than an infidel,” while 
wretched women and babes with sensibilities as 
keen,and capabilities for happiness.as great as those 
possessed by his own swect lambs, sit in their 
desolate houses, within a stone’s throw of his own 
aristocratic door, shivering with cold, pinched 
with hunger, and trembling with apprehension of 
the sharp knock and gruff voice of a landlord’s 
agent, come to thrust them out of even those mis- 
erable mockeries of homes? Who can assert 
with confidence that a larger conception of the 
brotherhood of humanity than now prevails—ex- 
cept as a traditional reminiscence of the teachings 
of Christ, or the Utopian dreams of the visionary 
—may not, in afew years, with the rapid progress 
of events in these modern times, be translated in- 
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it, and solitary vice, characterize Socie- | means of revolution, are the questions that have | to fact? And who can affirm positively that the | from such a responsibility. 


The State may in- 


discovery may not ,be made hereafter that the | terfere—the State must interfere with morals 


last grand hindrance and obstacle to the realiza- 
tion of that noble ideal of human destiny was the 


| superstitious sanctification in the popular mind of | 


| Marriage and the Family Institution, which re- 
| fused to permit them to be examined and amend- 
jed, or abolished, according to the dictates of 
'sound reason and the exigencies of the case—in 
| the same manner as the like veneration for Eccle- 
| siastical establishments and Royalty have hindered 
| the race, at earher stages, in the same onward and 
upward progression ? 





The Toleration Question. 


By way of making record of the signs of the times, 
we note that ¢wice within a short time, and in two 
opposite quarters, the question has been mooted 
whether Protestants who condemn the Madiai perse- 
cution, are, or are not, bound in consistency to ab- 
stain from persecuting the Oneida Perfectionists. 
Mr. Andrews on the one hand, in his late pamphlet, 
says he wishes to propound questions on this point 
| to Rey. Dr. Bethune, ‘to test the good faith of his 
| broad statement of religious freedom, made in his 
assault upon Bishop Hughes, at the Madiai meeting 
at Metropolitan Hall.’ A writer in the Editorial 
department of Harper's Magazine, on the other 
hand, labors long and hard to show that Protestants, 
notwithstanding their proceedings in the Madiai 
business, have a right to persecute such extreme 
heretics as the Oneidians. 





For the curiosity of the thing, and also with a 
view to some comments that we may make hereafter, 
we copy from the Magazine that part of the article 
referred to, in which the writer.indicates his method 
of steering through the Hurlgate between the Madiai 
case and that of the Perfectionists : 


Nothing is more common than to speak ot 
our ancestors as having been entirely ignorant 
of the principle of religious toleration. They 
did not understand, it is said, this distinetion 
between the spiritual and the temporal, which 
at the present day is so clear to every man who 
makes a speech from the stump, or writes a 
paragraph for a newspaper. Now, it does not 
require any wide acquaintance with the history 
of religious controversies to show that this is a 
wholly gratuitous assumption. They did un- 
derstand the principle; they erred in making 
the application—often from the blindness of a 
cruel bigotry—sometimes from motives that ad- 
mit of palliation, if not of defense. This same 
distinction was made by the Fathers; it was 
made by the Schoolmen ; it is found put forth 
by writers in the Romish Church, and in the 
works of our earliest Reformers. Let any one 
examine the controversy, once so famous in its 
day, out of which there arose in England the 
first Puritan party. In that discussion, Arch- 
bishop Whitgift and the very learned and able 
Puritan Cartwright took substantially the same 
fundamental position. One made it the ground 
of his charge ; the other conceded it fully in 
his defense. The State interfered in religious 
questions—when it did interfere—solely on the 
ground of its own protection against anarehy, 
and of the permanent political good of its citi- 
zens or subjects. ‘The same principle remains ; 
for it belongs to the everlasting nature of 
things—the ideal constitution of the State.— 
We, however, possess more light on the ques- 
tion of fact——a light which is simply the result 
of longer experience on the earth. What are 
the limits of safety? It was thought, at one 
time, not safe to tolerate Puritans. The argu- 
ment ran after this style: Puritanism will lead 
to heresy-—leresy to infidelity—infidelity to ir- 
religion—-irreligion to immorality—immorality 
to licentiousness—licentiousness to insecurity 
for allrights of persons and property, and final- 
ly, to the subversion of all government. So 
the Puritans, too, may be supposed to have 
reasoned afterward ; and so, to some extent, 
are we compelled to reason yet. It is evera 
question of fact, on which we have new light 
from age to age ; and if we refuse to avail our- 
selves of that light, which is truly progressive, 
we incur all the fearful responsibility of those 
who would apply « principle, on the one hand, 
to facts it did not embrace, or on a failure to 
see their way perfectly clear in this, would 
throw it away altogether. Most true is it that 
we must have our abstract principles, as un- 
yielding as the earth, and as immutable as the 
heavens. Here must be no compromise. But 
in the application of those principles, we are 
ever to be governed by facts, by consequences, 
by experience, by history, which is the world’s 
experience—in a word, by a wise and wisely- 
calculated expediency. Thisis that solemn re- 
sponsibility of action, and of judgment, which 
God has cast upon us, and from which two 
classes of men are ever seeking, yet seeking in 
vain, to escape. They are the fanatical ab- 
stractionist, the generalizing radical, on the 
one hand, and the unreasoning advocate of a 
blind authority, on the other. But there is, in 
truth, no easier path. There are no sheltering 
abstractions of the rationalist, yo reason-defy- 
ing dogmas of the religionist, that can relieve 








and religion. But it is at her peril—at her 
corporate peril—at the individual peril, and 
the solemn individual accountability of all en- 
gaged in her transactions. She cannot be neu- 
tral, and yet she must see to it that she does 
not persecute that which is good, that she does 
not tolerate what is certainly evil, under what- 
ever plea of conscience it may claim its mis- 
chievous liberty. 

But how is this to be ascertained? By ex- 
perience, we answer, by history, by the best 
lights Heaven has given us. ‘‘ The times of 
this ignorance God winked at.” They may 
not have known, in the days cf Queen Eliza- 
beth, that it was safe to tolerate Puritans.— 
But we know it. We know that from them 
and their institutions have come the best and 
safest models of’ civil government—far safer 
than those that now stand trembling over the 
Italian volcanoes. 

[This is very curious sapience. We are to ascer- 
tain what may be tolerated, by ‘experience,’ after 
persecution, not before! Thatis tosay, we may 
persecute a new heresy, if it has an ugly look, as 
Puritanism once had, and God will wink at the mat- 
ter, as he did at the persecution of the Puritans.— 
Then if said heresy outlives the wrath of the 
State, and in the course of two or three hundred 
years proves itself to he safe and wholesome, we are 
to accept the teachings of experience, and grant tol- 
eration! This is truly a sure way of learning wis- 
dom; but rather slow and unpleasant. It seems as 
if we might in some way sum up and use past expe- 
rience, and not go on repeating it. But the Onei- 
dians must take their luck. They claim to be the 
heirs, natural and religious, of the Puritan spirit ; 
and they expect to found institutions which will 
have the credit, in after ages, of having given the 
world still better models of government than those 
of the Puritans. They can afford to. bide their time, 
even if the old method of testing witches is to be 
tried upon them. 

But the writer, as he proceeds, enlarges his heart 
somewhat, and in the following passage proposes a 
test by which we should be very glad to be fairly 
tried.] 

Experience has shown, too, that the limits of 
toleration may be carried much farther than 
this, so as to embrace those who may differ 
widely from the Puritan theology, if they yet 
hold to that great truth in which the foundation 
of every social fabrie must rest, and without 
which all human government is but an edifice 
built upon the sands or the waters—in other 
words, any religion which is truly serious, and 
maintains an awe-aspiring belict in a human— 
personal—-aecoyntable—-immortality. We 
would be the !»s¢ to underrate the temporal as 
well as spiritual yalue of a wider and more de- 
finite orthodoxy ; but let this one tenet univer- 
sally prevail, neither frozen by superstition on 
the one hand, nor evaporated by a rationalizing 
naturalism on the other, and the State is politi- 
cally safe. An organism thus vitalized will be 
stable, will be healthful, will be substantial- 
ly free, whatever its outward forms. Despo- 
tism cannot crush it; revolutions will not con- 
vulse it ; the supercilious tory and the fawning 
demagogue will both stand away from the pres- 
ence of this most conservative, and yet most 
liberal and fraternizing element in human so- 
ciety. Any thing which falls short of this can- 
not be called a religion; and although it may 
be entitled to toleration as an opinion, has no 
right to demand that, for its sake, the law should 
ignore the oath, or the observance of sacred 
time, or any principles which have ever been 
held to lic at the foundation of education, or to 
furnish the best sanctions for the conscientious 
discharge of civil and social duties. 

All we ask is that the civilized world shall lay out 
of the account our new method of organizing soci- 
ety, and inquire whether our religion is, or is not, 
‘ truly serious, maintaining an awe-aspiring [prob- 
ably meant for inspiring] beliefin a human—per- 
sonal—-accountable—-immortahity.’ We are the 
children of the Orthodox church, of the revivals of 
1831-84, and of the best schools of Bible study ; and 
we have not lost the fear of the Lord, or the belief 
in an accountable immortality which our. parents 
taught us, but have steadily grown strong in these 
essentials of safe religion, as all that come anywhere 
near us know. So that if these are to be the tests, 
the question will ere long be, not whether the popu- 
lar churches shall tolerate us, but whether we shall 
tolerate them. é 

The article under notice concludes with an affec- 
tionate expostulation addressed to the Catholic 
brethren, inviting them to conciliatory measures, 
with a view to an emergency which is fore-shaduwed 
in the following significant sentence, the purport of 
which must be left to the reader's surmises : 

There are signs in the present and coming 
aspects of the world, that both Roman and Pro- 
testant Christians may yet have need, not only 
of mutual tolerance, but of mutual alliance, 
against a cruel and intolerant foe. 
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From the Spirit of the Age. 


The Ideal is the Real. 


“ God never yet permitted us to framea theory too beautiful for 
his power to make practicable.” 

Men take the pure ideals ef their souls 
And lock them fast away, 

And never dream that things so beautiful 
Are fit for every day ! : 

So counterfeits pass current in their lives, 
And stones they use for bread, 

And starvingly, and fearingly, they walk 
Through life among the dead, 

Though never yet was pure Ideal 

Too fair for them to make their Real! 


The thoughts of beauty dawning on the soul, 
Are glorious Heaven-gleams, 
And God's eternal truth lies folded deep 
In all man’s lofty dreams : 
In thought’s still world, some brother-tie which 
The Planets, Kepler saw, [bound 
And, through long years, he searched the spheres, 
Ile found the answering law. [and there 
Men said he sought a wild Ideal, 
The stars made answer, ** It is Real!” 


Aye, Daniel, Howard, all the crowned ones 
That, star-like, gleam through time, 

Lived boldly out before the clear-eyed sun, 
Their inmost thoughts sublime ! 

Those truths, to them, more beautiful than day, 
They knew would quicken men ; 

Ani deeds’ befitting the millennial trust 
They dared to practice then, 

Till they who mocked their young Ideal, 

In meekness owned it was the Real. 


Thine early dreams,which came like‘shapes of light,’ 
Came bearing Prophecy : 
‘ And Nature’s tongues, from leaves to ’quiring stars, 
Teach loving Faith to thee : 
Fear not to build thine eyrie in the heights 
Where golden splendors lay : 
And trust thyself unto thine inmost soul, 
In simple faith alway, 
And God will make divinely Real 
The highest forms of thine Ideal. 





FOR CIRCULAR. 


Fruitful and Unfruitful Thought. 


The short article in a late No. of the Circular, 
entitled “A Fault in Conversation,” is a ‘hit’ 
surely ; at least it hit me, and doubtless will hit 
many, for the propensity appears to be. pretty ex- 
tensive. But ‘vhile I confess the fault, I want to 
commit it again, by saying that I had thought , of 
this same fault before. And not only: this, but of- 
ten thoughts have.been laying in my mind, or on 
paper in fragments, in a ‘crude, inorganical’ and 
chaotic state, when the light, of some well digested 
article in the Cizcular has shined upon it, reveal- 
ing the lineaments which were before indistinct. 


THE 


Now I do not introduce this subject to contro- 
vert, the opinions which you advance, for they are 
true; but I would theorize on it something like 
this: In all the great discoveries or inventions, the 
leading idea or principle has been by inspiration 
of God; not studied out, but ‘caiched, as E. H. 
H. would say, and afterwards brought out, per- 
fected, and applied according to the energy and 
perseverance, or rather the fa///, of bir unto whom 
it had been committed ; or through inc olence and 
anbelief, is suffered to remain unjmproved and 
die away until some other individual or genera- 
tion shall receive the same and proiit by it. So 
the Spirit that ‘takes of the ‘things of Christ to 
show them unto us, may show‘the same truths 
unto different individuals, that they may profit 
withal, and it belongs to us to muke our profiting 
appear unto all men. And when we fail to do so, 
and to bring out the truth which has been com- 
mitted unto us, why should we’ not confess its re- 
ception and our neglect, with shame instead of 
pride?) Why, when we say, ‘the same thought 
has been in my mind for some time, should we 
not add; .‘byt.L have kept it hid and buried up, 
like the man who had but ene talent.’ While we 
thus. claim a similarity of thought, we say plainly 
that the offer was made tous of shining out upon 
the surrounding darkness, but for some reason we 
had chosen to remain dark also. I have some- 
times been deterred by a want of words;—feeling 
incapable of suitably expressing the idea. But 
that too I own with shame, for it is éasy to see 
that whatever benefit may be in the drapery of 
words, it is not the principal thing. Indeed, beau- 
ty is oftener hid than revealed by such drapery. 
To paraphrase frem Burns: 


“Words are but the guinea’s stamp. 
The thougkt ’s the thought for a’ that.” 


Not that beauty, or fitness of expression is to 
be disregarded, only relatively. But God’s 
thoughts are so high, and so beautiful, that earth 
cannot probally produce a mind capable of fully 
appreciating them. This is unattainable by art. 
Hence, unaffected simplicity seems to be the most 
fitting standard of expression to be coveted—the 
giving out of the idea in its truest form; which is 
only another name for ‘offering ourselves as medi- 
ams of Christ and his church.” 


Bnt I am not thinking to teach you. neither did 


as it was awakened in my heart. w. Ma. Ke 
Verona, May 34, 1853. 





but only thought to send back a responsive echo 











COKRESPON DENCE. 
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FROM WISCONSIN. 
Bluffton, April 24, 1853. 
—As the late communications in the 
Cireular, on the subject of the Second 
Coming, have brought forth the response 
and confession of many hearts to the 
truth as therein taught, so my heart— 
filled with gratitule—ardently desires 
unite in the same confession; for, it seems 
to me, that each communication enlarges 
the understanding, and strengthens our 
faith in Christ’s declaration,— Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away.’ I remember 


when I had simplicity of heart enough to 
believe that Christ did come the second 
time according to his words; (Matt. 24;) 
and this simplicity has ever since served 
as a barrier to protect me from the errors 
of the present day on this subject. But 
at that time I little knew of the impor- 
tant events connected with that crisis. 
It is plain that the first broken link in 
the chain that connects us with the Prim- 
itive church, with Christ at its head, 
occurs here. Peter says, ‘ Knowing this 
first, that there shall come in the last days 
scoffers, walking after their own lusts, 
and saying, Where is the promise of his 
coming? for since the fathers fell asleep, 
all things continue as they were from the 
beginning of the creation.’ Unbelief, 
then, in the Second Coming, was the 
first broken link in the chain that marks 
the separation of the world from Christ 
and the Primitive church; and until this 
link is thoroughly welded again by faith 
in, and a confession of, the fulfillment of 
this promise, howcan the Primitive church 
and the present church be united, and 
thus the glories of that kingdom be re- 
vealed in this world, 

I do rejoice that the faith which 
shall thoroughly weld that broken link, 
is again at work in the world, and that 
ere long the power of the Primitive 
church will be revealed and the sover- 
eignty of Christ be acknowledged among 
men. ? 

Believing, that Christ did come the 
second time, within the limits of the gen- 
eration among whom he lived, our faith 
s strengthened in all of the promises. 
We are enabled to more fully under- 
stand many other passages which would 
otherwise be dark. For instance, those 
which describe the events that took place 
at the opening of the sixth seal, in the 
sixth of Revelations, and the first and 
second resurrections and judgments, in 
the twentieth chapter of the same book. 

I prefer to believe the words of Christ 
and the apostles, to tradition; and on the 
strength of those words I confess that 
Christ did come within the lifetime of 
some of his disciples,—that he came as a 
thief in the night to the world, but as 
bridegroom to the wise virgins. 

Yours &e. CuarLes Decrorr. 


—_—e 





FROM NEW JERSEY. 
North Am. Phalanx, May 8, 1853. 

—Your views of the Second Coming, 
have been both interesting and instructive 
to me, and have enabled me to say, ‘ Let 
God be true and every man a liar’ For 
if Christ deceived his disciples, then we 
can have no confidence in him; but as he 
did not do so, we may put implicit con- 
fidence in all his teachings. The Circular 
comes always freighted with instructive 
matter, and isa most welcome visiter. 
My earnest desire is, that your Commu- 
nities may prosper, and soon be able'to 
support a daily paper. I have long left 
the pulpit, but want its substitute, which 
the Press is very fast becoming. I like 
the style and spirit of your criticism.— 
It must produce a healthy influence upon 
yourselves, and the readers of the Circu- 
lav. ‘My experience is, that truthful 





I design writing a sermon when I sat down, 


criticism is much superior to any written 


the days of my first confession of Christ, | 


laws or constitutions. Please to accept | 
my thanks for the Circular. 
Yours fraternally, Joun Gray. 


' 
FROM VERMONT. | 
Putney, May 8, 1855. | 

—I came to this place on Thursday, | 

I fee) truly thankful for present evidence | 
of loyalty to Christ, and rejoice in know-| 
ing some fruits of the Holy Spirit wrought 
out in me, in the midst of trial and | 
‘rebuke. No obstructions thrown in the) 





God, shall ever discourage me from repos- | 
‘ing in the purpose of God, and offering | 
| myself to him to serve his purpose as a| 
| means and medium for presenting Christ 

to the world. 

It is true, we have been a long time 
getting here, but there was a great 
‘amount of material unfit to come ; and 
though we have sorted it over, and left a 
great deal behind, we find much still re- 
maining, -which can be of no future use 
to us; and we are asking God, to give 
us his Spirit of discrimination, that we 
may purge out all the old leaven, that 
we muy become a new lump; to this 
end we know that God has invited you, 
with all who are in fellowship with him, 
to be faithful to us, The tamily here, 
have been truly kind to us, and they 
seem as yet, to have the uphill side ; but 
they are God’s, and they are disposed to 
regard ys in the same light; so I sup- 
pose he will be the Auditor of all our ac- 
counts, 

We are expecting to find full employ- 
ment in the Lord’s vineyard ; and if the 
first business is to hold still, ov have our 
eye-teeth drawn, we shall go about ti as 
cheerfully as apy thing else. We feel 
equally interested, in all the various 
branches of business done in the Asso- 
ciation, and think we can put our hands 
to work in true devotion to the public 
interest. L. Howis7xr. 


FROM VIRGINIA, 
Sheperdstown, May 8th, 1853. 

—I am still learning many and impoi- 
tant lessons in the school of Christ, and I 
rejoice that 1 am daily growing more 
earnest in the great cause of salvation. I 
feel that 1 am dying daily unto the 
things of the world, and am gaining in 
the knowledge of the truth. 1 thank 
God for the manifestation of his Spirit to 
me, that he is giving me light and under- 
standing, and also a spirit of honesty, one 
that earnestly desires to have all the evil 
within me brought to light. ‘He that 
covereth his sins shall not prosper: but 
whoso confesseth and forsaketh them 
shall have mercy.’ Prov. 28: 13. Again, 
John says, ‘If we confess our sins, he is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us fro:n all unrighteousness.’ 
I find it is only so far as I have been 
truly honest before God, that I have 
made any improvement; and I believe it 
is not possible for us to make any im- 
provement while we wish to keep any 
thing in the dark, for the Spirit of truth 
is a spirit of light. 

I have often read with interest the ar- 
ticles on the Second Coming of Christ, 
published lately in the Circular. It is 
something about which I have never had 
doubts, since it has been explained by 
Mr. Noyes. I have often wondered how 
the world could be deceived so long on so 
important a subject, for the New Testa- 
ment abounds with passages to prove 
that the Second Coming is past. I[ 
think Christ’s own words in the 24th of 
Matthew ar? sufficient proof. Why would 
he command his disciples to watch for a 
thing which was not to take place within 
their lifetime? In the 34th verse he says, 
‘Verily I say unto you, This generation 
shall not pass till all these things be ful- 
filled.” Again, (ver. 42,) ‘Watch there- 
fore; for ye know not what hour your 
Lord doth come,’ The common-sense 
interpretation of these passages is too 
plain to be misunderstood. 








Mary. Lona. 


FROM ONEIDA. 
Oneida, May 1, 1853. 

—TI feel an inspiration to write this morning, 
and give public expression of my faith, hope, 
and purposes. IT proceed todo so with un- 
feigned cheerfulness. 

I believe that God rules in the affairs of 
men—that he indeed controls our cireumstan- 
ees, and appoints unto us times and seasons — 

have unbounded confidence in his adminis. 
tration, and acknowledge myself a loyal subject 
of his government. 

I believe in Christ, the power of resurree- 
tion-life, and head of the church. I realize 


to| Way of the expansion of the kingdom of) him in my most interior nature, an entire and 


effectual Savior from all sin; and take him 
into full partnership in all my affairs, making 
every thing that I do an ordinance of the true 
worship of God. I confess my fellowship with 
the Primitive church 

Many years ago I dedicated my whole nature 
to the cause of truth—to know and do the will 
of God. I feel like renewing that dedication, 
and giving myself to the guidance of inspiration, 
If 1 know my own heart, I have no wi!l of my 
own, that is not subservient to the will of God 
and the public weal. I desire to put aside all 
egotism and pleasure-seeking, and to realize 
Christ in me a publie spirit. I confess my 
love for thisCommunity ; and my confidence 
in, and unity with, Mr. N. and his associates, 

I have been very much interested in the pe- 
rusal of the paper, especially the articles on the 
Seeond Coming. They have given form and 
tangibility to thoughts before crude and indefi- 
nite. I believe this Association occupies the 
only position which God can fully own and 
bless—that of ‘walking by faith and nor by 
sight.?- And J have satisfactory evidence that 
our heavenly Father does care for and pretcet 
his children here. G. ‘Tayor. 


Oneida, May 1, 1853. 

—Allow me to express my feelings of grati- 
tude for the instruction which T have received 
through the columns of the Circular. It 
found me, last fall, bungerine for the bread of 
life, aud thirsting for the waters of salvation, 
aad when my eye rested upon the pages of a 
few odd numbers, that fell in my way. I seized 
upon their contents with an eagerness for which 
I could not account. Thad long been restless, 
dissatisfied and unhappy; but ignorant of the 
cause or the remedy. [ deemed myself cither 
entirely forsaken of God, or the helpless victim 
of his displeasure. I thought [ had honestly 
sought for truth, but found error; that T had 
asked for light, but reecived error; and 1! at it 
had not been unto me according to my faith. 

While reading some things which I eonld 
not reconcile with the Bible as [ then und:r- 
stood it, I thought [ would write to Mr. N., 
relate to him some of my past experience, and 
see whether he could vindicate the eharecter 
of God from what seemed to me unfaithfuliess. 
[ however concluded that I must first visit 
Oneida, but hesitated for some time to men- 
tion it to my hashand, supposing that he won'd 
regard it as a freak of fanaticiem ; and I could 
hardly believe him scrious when he express d 
his entire willingness for me to go if T thought 
hest. I therefore started for Oneida, alout 
the first of November. The morning after my 
arrival, while couversing with Mrs M.. the 
thought occurred to me, that perhaps God bad 
not been unfaithful ; that while I had deen d 
myself forsaken, he had only been leading me 
in a way that I knew not; and though I could 
searcely believe it true, yet the character of 
Giod, 1 soon found, was being vindiested in wy 
mind. 

I then read the religious experience of Mr. 
N. with much interest, which removed all my 
prejudices against him. Since that time I have 
given much attention to the Berean and the 
Cireular, and am thankful for the light and 
knowledge I have received. The * Talks about 
the Second Coming’ throw a flood o: light upon 
the New Testament, and reconcile many pas- 
ages which before seemed contradictory I 
confess my love for (he Spirit of truth, and de- 
sire to realize the power of Christ’s resurree- 
tion-life. Yours for the truth, 

Kuiza 8. Tayror. 

2 Cuarves Beecuer says— If any spirit, 
rejoicing in the name of Paul, appear to tell us 
that he has progressed, and altered his opinions 
since writing his Epistles, let us reply in his own 
words, ‘Though we, or an angel from hearen, 
preach any other gospel unto you, than that ye 
have received, let him be accursed, ” 











The Rainbow. 

Now, faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span; 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age * 
That first spoke peace to man. 








Letters Receivep.—H. A. Sill; J. Hale; II. 
N. Leet; A. B. Goldsmith; G. W. Robinson; H. 
W. Nichols: C. Karston. 
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